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Tue Ruins.—4 Fragment. 

Sue was yet young; her 17th year had 
scarcely passed by; and the attention of 
some flattered her, as she respected their 
talents or admired their forms, yct it was 
jong before she really felt that absorbing 
passion which we call love. She had 
however been visited with strange emo- 
tions since the first appearance of Edward; 
and when she remembered the expression 
of his eyes, and the pleasing tone of his 
voice, she felt an exhiliarating and indis- 
criable sensation, such as youth loves to 
experience, and old age to recollect. She 
would not admit even to her own pure 
bosom that he was more to her than any 
handsome young man would be; but some 
how or other, when he entered the room 
in which she was, her cheek assumed a 
more rosy hue, and the fine flashing spirit 
that shone in her eye grew more sparkling 
and more beautiful still. The very at- 
tempts she sometimes made to conceal it, 
betrayed the secret, and it was easy for 


any observer to perceive that Edward | 4.5 roids 7 


was very often the subject of her thoughts 
—that her young affections were already 
beginning to cling to his manly form, and 
that her enthusiastic spirit was at last 
bound in these chains which give to slave- 
ry agreater pleasure than ever freedom 
ean boast. 


It was a stormy night; the wind was 
heard whistling around the house—the 
the hail beat furiously against the win- 
dows, and the tempest without was raging 
with all those tumultuous sounds that give 
such a pleasing value to the warm shelter 
of a happy house. Caroline had retired 
to rest late in the evening, and the “balmy 
sleep” that lights on “lids unsullied with 
a tear,” soon found a resting place on 
hers.—Her fancy, freed from every care, 
soon began to soar through the gay re- 
gions of imagination, and we must not be 
surprised to hear, that it flew with instinc- 
tive affection to hover around the form 
of Edward. It had not long however, 
ranged in the novelty of its liberty, when 
her dreams became troubled. Confused 
ideas of storm and death passed through 
her brain—a heavy hand seemed to press 
upon her breast. She thought she was 
standing upon a high eminence amidst 


rocks and cragged mountains, when the | 
whole great mass tumbled with a tremen-| 
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dous crash into ruins, and in the effort to 
save herself she awoke. 

For an instant she thought her dream 
continued. A strange tumult roared a- 
round the house. ‘The room was filled 
with smoke and a light gleam shone un- 
der the door. It was not till she distinct- 
ly heard the crackling of burning timbers 
and the roar of flamcs, that the dreadful 
truth rushed upon her mind. She sprang 
from her bed hastily, and trembling put 
on a few clothcs—and with the determi- 
nation to rush out, opened the door. The 
light and heat which now burst upon her 
was so great, that she was compelled to 
retreat to the further corner of the room; 
and the sight that met her view almost 
distracted her. The beautiful arch ceil- 
ing and carved walls of her father’s house 
were reddening and crackling in the 
furious blaze—the floor had burned thro’ 
—the whole room seemed entirely sur- 
rounded with flames; timbers fell crush- 
ing into the rooms below; and sometimes 
a gust of wind would bear towards her 
thick volumes of smoke, that rolled like 
huge waves wrapping every thing in their 


The frantic girl found it necessary to 
close the door to preserve her from being 
scorched to death. With some difficulty 
she accomplished this: and her next step 
was to open the window. There she 
paused in mute astonishment at the sub- 
lime sight. ‘Thousands of people were 
standing below; on whose form the light 
of the burning house fell so distinctly, 
that she could perceive the men engaged 
with the engine, some with trumpets, 
shouting commands to their companions ; 
others busily employed in carrying out 
the furniture—and many standing in 
inactive silence, watching the progress of 
the flames. She shrieked with all her 
might, but what is a woman’s shriek 
amids the mingled tumult of shouting men, 
crashing timbers, and roaring fire. ‘The 
room was heated, the door seemed fast 
burning away. She screamed until her 
voice was choaked in convulsive efforts, 
and yet she was unheard. The engines 
played briskly below, and they alone 
would have drowned her feeble vuice.— 
She almost sickened with anxiety. She 
looked upon the multitude who stood be- 
neath. immediately around the house 


they were in bright light. The fire flung | 
its lurid glance over the collected crowd, | 


until far away the end was indistinct in 





aay 
ihe shadows of night, and nothing was 
observable but a dark mass that heaved 
like the billows of a stormy ocean. 

Her voice had now become so hoarse 
that she could scarcely speak, but one 
idea glanced through her mind by which 
she might catch the attention of those 
beneath. She ran to her bed—with the 
strength of despair she dragged it to her 
window and passed it through the un- 
yielding aperture. A cry arose as it 
darkened the light. Many thought it was 
a part of the wall tumbling from its 
height; but it fell harmless, and as it 
reached the ground every eye was turned 
to the spot from whence it came—the 
door of the room burst open at the in- 
stant! and Caroline stood lifted high 
amidst desolation. ‘The blaze shone 
brightly upon her white garments, and 
many imagined that she was actually in 
the midst of the lames—a buz of horror 
murmured beneath—a bustle ran through 
the mighty mass—exclamations burst 
from every lip—and every one was anx- 
ious to preserve her. Ladders were in- 
stantly raised—one seemed to reach her, 
ond she prepared to descend, when with 
acry of anguish—she perceived that it 
was too short. The heat of the room 
became agonizing—the flames were fast 
proceeding towards her—every hope was 
banished from her bosom—her cry grew 
mild—her senses began to forsake her— 
the dreadful prospect of burning to death 
—of being wrapped in the fierce bosom 
of the burning blaze! It was too much; 
any thing but that—she sprung upon the 
threshold of the window with the despes 
rate intention of springing from the dizzy 
height. 

Her hands were raised—her white 
robe streaming in the wind—already was 
her foot flung back, and her position an- 
nouuced that she was prepared to go, 
when her quick ear caught the bustle, the 
cracking of a step on the burning floor— 
it was a ray of hope piercing into the 
darkness of despair; and she paused to 
look: the figure of a man blackened and 
scorched appeared almost enveloped in 
smoke and fire. Springing across «& 
frightful chasm in the floor, he seized a 
blanket, wrapped her in iis folds,and dart- 
ed like lightning through the crackling 
fire. A loud shout from the crowd who 
saw her disappear in his arms told their 
interest; the flames soon curling round 
the very spot where a moment ago the. 
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‘night, and seemed to shake the earth to the 


saw a figure with something io its arms pass | 
a window one story lower than the chamber 
of Caroline—theo indeed a tumultuons ex. | 
Clamation arese; but it was an tous, doubt- | 
ful, and soon hushed dowa; and all again was | 
still. Every eye was turned en the door— 
every bosom beat with hope and fear——and 
an instant elepsed—a brick fell —enother— 
and several more—and a large piece of 
flaming timber came crushing to the ground. 
Hope almost vanished for those within, for a 
greater partof the chimuey thandered from 
the top and the whole building toltered and 
shook, and seemed gradually sinking into 
ruin—when he appeared at the door, stag- 
gering and blackened, yet holding in his 
arms the being he had preserved, With 
one convulsive spring he teaped from the 
floor—-a single moment of silence followed 
—and the next—the thundering noise of the 
building that crashed amidst fire aod smoke 
to the ground was almost Jost in the long 
doud shout that reng on the rentair of the 


very ‘centre. : 

So mighty was the acclamation, that it a- 
‘wakened the suspended senses Of Caroline. 
She started from the arms of ber deliverer. 
and was darting wildly away, “hen bis fea- 
tures arrested ber attention. She fixed her 
gaze upon him and stood a moment with de- 
jiriom in every action. Her silence was 
broken by his voice, “ Carolime.” At the 
sound the fierce frenzy of her looks abated. 
her eves softened and filled with tears; she 
gave a faint shriek—the name of * Edward” 
burst from her quivering lips—and she sunk 
overwhelmed upon his bosom. 
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Our paper is accused of federalism !— 
what next? If philanthropy is federalism, 
we are federalists, otherwise we know no 
party. 

In our last, in noticing the morning per- 
formances at the erection of the Liberty 
Pole, we took occasion to remark that we 
were pleased with Mr. Evans’ perform- 
ance, with the exception of the parts in 
which an attempt was made to stir up 
party feelings.—From these remarks, a 
writer in the last N. H. Gazette accuses 
us of “disclosing the odious form of Aris- 
tocracy.” 

We glory in the results ef the Revolu- 
tion—we glory in the spirit with which it 
was achieved—we revere the Patriots 
who fought for our liberty; and so does 
every true American. And should it not 





be the wish of every friend of his country | 


Yevely girl had stood —-a death-like stillness {to sec harmony and good feelings pre- 
pervaded the scene withont-——except as they | dominating among all classes, when they 


can reign (ifwe may be permitted to use 
the word without being termed a friend 
of Aristocracy) without aflecting the 
rights of any—and when parties are €Vi- 
dently becoming extinct? We would ask 
if there were not many of as good friends 


to their country as the erator of the morn- | 
ing, and who felt as much the glow of; 
pairiotism and detestation of Aristocracy | 


—who would have been more pleased to 
have heard an oration which incited unity 
in the American family, than an attempt 
to awaken the party spirit w bich has 
reigned in times past, but can now as well 
be dispensed with, as possessing names 
without substance. 

It was no party feeling that prompted 
the remarks in our last—they were made 
in accordance with a prefession in our 
prospectus, which we will her 
“In launching our little barque mto a 
tumultuous ocean, continually enraged by 
contending factions, moral and political, 
we would net be considered as wishing to 
add to the agitation, but to glide on ina 
peaceful course—and in accordance with 
the scheme of the philosophic Frankt!in, 
to allay the surge by pouriag oil upon the 
troubled svaters.” 


repeal ° 


‘To conclude—we present our thanks to | 
the editor of ike N. H. Gazette for hissage | 
pun upon the title of our paper, in de- | 
nominating it the “Weakly Magazine ;” 


had we the inclination to stoop so low 
we might retaliate upon that able paper-— 
but we disdain saying any thing more 
than to repeat the old adage : 

‘‘He who dwells in a house of glass, 
‘Should sot throw stones to those who pass.” 








For the Macazine. 


SALUTATIONS. 
Detest the man who'd say, 
Upon a stormy day, 
——“Good morning.” 

The reciprocation of Salutations seems 
one of the principal links by which a large 
part of the members of society are united, 
or at least are reminded of their con- 
nexion. One kind word by way of salu- 
tation, nay even a nod of the head, or a 
favorable glance of the eye, as we pass, 
from some one who possesses dignity 
superior to our OWn,—is somctimes the 
enlivener of an hour after—gives a little 
more self importance-—places the hat a 
little higher upon the head, and perhaps 


gives us an opportunity of passing one of 


our inferiors at the next turn of the street 
without notice--although he dispiayed 


guanivin suficit of inclinatien and oppor. 
tunity for that purpose. On the other 
hand. when we sometimes give a nod to 
the willfully absent man. who seems too 
deep wrapt in thought (of his own itm 
portance perhaps) to raise his‘eyes above 
the opaque sulistance upon which he 
treads. we then feel somewhat insigni- 
ticant—and in the plentitude of our humi- 
lity ‘make our obeisauce tothe next in- 
ferier being we meet. and in our mind 
pour execrations upon the class who can 
deign to think one superior to another. 
"Thus far for the saluters ; next comes the 
Salulations. 

fi was on a lowering morning when the 
approach of the canui, (which indact was 
eccasioned by the watery clouds and 
whisiling winds.) af an early hour por- 
cended that ah Uli oumfortable ae t Was dpe 
proaching :—to endeavor to disperse my 
unwelecme visitant, | salhed forth in 
quest ‘of relief, defended from the wind 
and storm by a stout coat and umbrella. 
1 seuniered along awhile, musing upon 
the miseries of human Tife, and the accu- 
oi them Upon a stormy 
day, when I was saluted by a neighbor 
with 

“ Giood morvnine.” 


mulated decree 


* 
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| exciaimed, and passed on. 
Now what in longuage, thought [, can 
be more destitute of 
salutations whic 
i 


tween us—-yet 


incaning, than the 
bh fave just passed be- 
his is a common mode 
adopted by most people, who use it bare- 
ly to sound the links of the chain of con- 
nexion, for the want of better terms. 

The next one who hailed me was one 
of those long story tellers, who lead us 
through a labyrinth of unmeaning words, 
to—nothing at all:—and leave us with- 
out a morsel of information more than 
when we unfortunately fell in with him. 
He accosted me with 

“(ood morning, Mr. Pickle.” 

“It is,” answered I, “though a littie 
uncomfortable.” 7 

“It is so to be sure; but there is noth- 
ing in the world like this rain to make a 
good crop of potatoes. Should we have 
rain pretty abundantly ior a few weeks 
the crop will be abundant—perhaps 
potatoes may come at nine-pence a bushel 
—and then”— 

“And then you would have the town 
besieged for weeks by the blue-devils, to 
reduce the price of Porarors,” | exclaim- 
ed, a little aggravated at the calculat.on 
|he was commencing. 

“7 wish no offence, sir, ] am only ta!k- 
ing for talk-sake. So Good morning” — 
said he as he passed. on—leaving me to 
my meditations—he receiving my wish 
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that he might never lack such good morn- 
wngs and potatoe prospects. . 

[ now approached a man who was hard 
ef hearing, and was determined to pay 
him the first salute. 

“A stormy morning, sir,”’—--said I. 

“And Good morning to you sir.-— This 
is a fine wind to brin: your ships home.— 
kt alwi ays g gives me pleasure to see them 
coming into port: | wish this wind might 
continue two or cial weeks, and then 
our wharves would be well lined—and”~— 

i turned in haste from him, only heat. 
ing him exclaim, in raised accents—-“Good 
morning.’ 

The next ene who I chanced te meet 
was one of those genuine souls who are 
not continually laying the burden of their 
afflictions upon others, but are endeavor- 
ing to take a part from those around them. 
“How are ye, Mr. Pickle,” was his saluta- 
tion—which come with so much feeling 
and good nature, that it was impossible 
that it came from any crevice short ef the 
bottom of the heart. 

Why my dear friend, | answered, I am 
alive, and that’s all; I have been 
walking -around all 
perse the ennul, but find mere tediousness | 
in the common salutations with which | 
every one seems disposed to greet, with- 
out adapiati 16n tocircumstance or situation. 
that | believe | must in future endeavor 
io wear away the hours at home, rather 
than to seek amusement in a walk abroad 
‘on a stormy morning. 

PETER PICKLE. 
pf 


for the Macazine. 


GAMING. 





THis fascinating vice appears to en- 
dross the whole attention of some to whom | 


we might, from their attainments, look 
for respectable members of society.—-- 
More than half of the time of some is 
spent at the gaming table or bowling al- 
ley, and the rest in considering the mast 
expedient method of cheating their op- 
ponents and acquiring skill in managinga 
game. ‘Thus they keep up a continual 
round of idleness and dissipation. The 


consequences of this are a neglect o 


+ 
L 
business; loss of credit, of meney, and of 


friends. I was once acquainted with a 
young man who began business with the 
most flattering prospect ef success. He 


the morning te dis” 
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was beloved, respected and encouraged 
py all who knew him. But this was of 
short duration: in an unlucky hour, he 
was enticed to enter a gaiming house, and 
from that hour, we may date his ruin. A 
strange infatuation seized him, and he 
became a daily visitor at the gaming ta- 
ble. ‘That open frankness for which he 
was formerly distinguished, now forsook 
him. His study was to deceive and a- 
void his friends, who beheld with tke 
most sincere regret the rapid advances 
he made towards ruin; and after counsel- 
ling him to yi parpose to avoid the rock 
upen which they foresaw he must split, 
they forsook + . By deceiving his best 
customers, he lost their work. ‘This was 
followed by a want of cash and credit, 
and to prevent his reficeting upon the 
folly of his past conduct, he became a 
drunkard. Thus in a shert time, he, by 


an extravagant love of gaming, deprived | 


a family of their protector, and society of 
an ornament. ‘This story, which Js liter- 
ally true, although the subject of it is 
now out of its reach, serves to shew thi 
evil consequences of gaming; and may 
my young friends peruse it with atten 
tion; as the stery of ihis young man ma, 
now be advantagous to you. Tf you hay: 
leisure heur to spare, improve it by 
reading. for thers is more real ple asure 
in that, than there is in years of gaming. 
By pursuing this course. you wil I] engage 
the esteem, respect and | ove of all your 
and become useful mem- 


U. 


aca juamntane Cs. 


bers of society. 





TOAS TIN 


The following selected es acid a sketch 


| 


| 





was a good workman, and paid the strict- | 


est attention to his business: fullfilir 
his engagements with the nicest punctu- | 
ality. By this wise conduct, ke gained 
many friends, who procure d him plenty 
of work. . and his business increased sur 

prisingly ; his pockets were well lined 
With cash; his credit was good; aad he 
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cravat te the 


of the importance attached to TOASTING a 

Eapy in the days of 

the practice prevail at the present day, 

we doubt not that our fair ones would es- 
cape without very frequent octice over 
the glass. 

“Amongst the fucetia of Charles the 
second’s days it was the custom when a 
gentleman drank a lady’s health as a 
toast, by way of deing her great 
to throw some part of ‘his dress into the 
fire, an example which his companions 
were bound to follow by consuming the 
same article of their apparel, whatever 
if mig cht be. One of his friends per- 
cel ving at a tavern dinner, that Sir Chas. 
Sedley had on a very ric hh face cravat. 
when he named his toast, committed his 
flames, as a burnt-effering 
| to the te mee ary divinity, and Sir Charles 
and the rest of the party were ‘obliged 
to do fh same. The poct bere his loss 
with great composure, observing it was a 
good joke bur that -he 


aa 


their 





Charles Ih.—sShbould | 





honor, | 


a tee + reece se 


| 


weuld have as 


eood a one some other time. He watch: 
ed therefore an opportunity, when thé 
same party was assembled on a subse+ 
quent occasion, and drinking off a bumper 
io the health of Nell Gwynne or some 
other beauty of the day, he called the 
vaiter, and ordering a tooth-drawer inio 
the room, whom he had_ previously 
brought to the tavern for the purpose, 
made him draw a decayed tooth which 
long had plagued him. ‘The rules of 
good fellowship, as then in ferce, clearly 
required that every one of the company 
should have a tooth drawn also, but the y 
very naturally expressed a hope that 
Ser iley would not be so unmerciful as to 
enforce the law. Deaf, however, to all 
remonstrances, persuasions, and 
entreaties, he saw them one after another 
put themselves into the hands of the 
operator, and whilst writhing with pain 
added to their torment by exclaiming 
---- Patience, gentlenren, patience, you 
know you p onmiael that 1 should have 
my frolic toe.’ 





SCRAPS. 
A culprit lately escaped from a prison in 
o:th-Carolina, leaving on the floor of his 
cell, a manuscript appointment of a new 
sheriff and Clerk of the Court; a new Gov- 
ornor of the State, and a President and Vice 
President of the United States. 
Pa ae 

Inporence.-—He who lies in bed during a 
sommer’s morning, loses the best part of 
the day; he who gives up his youth to indo= 


a’ 


| lence, undergoes a loss of the same kind. 


‘celeb 
Hope. 
Hore unyielding to despair, 
Springs forever fresh and fair; 
Rarih’s serenest prospects fly, 
Hope’s enchantments never die, 
‘italia 
To Correspondents, _ 
We have received “ Jabez”—which 
shall be attended to hereafter. 
We are pleased with the kind offer of a 
correspondent to furnish us oc casionally 
with articles under the meralist head. 











M \RRIED, 

In this town, by the Rev. Mr. Clark, Mr. 
John Drayton, of Boston, to Miss Elizabeth 
L. Adams, of this town. 

Mr. Edmund Davis, to Mrs. Lydia Gard- 


ner. 





DIED, 

In Boston, on Sunday evening, Mr. George 
Walton Plaisted, aged 24, son of Mr. George 
Piaisted, of this town 

in Dover, Mr. Stephen Patten, aged 80. 

-In this town, Mrs. Mary Neal, aged 38, 
wife of Capt. Robert Neal. 
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POETRY. | AMUSEMENT. 
‘ FAREWELL | Meprtations on A Puppina. 


TO A FRIEND BOUND TO SFA. 
FARE THEE WELL! the ship is ready, 
And the breeze is fresh and steady ; 
Fill’d the sails—the waves are swelling 
Prondly round thy buoyant dwelling ; 
Hands are fast the anchor weighing ; 
High in air the streamer’s playing : 
Fare thee well! and when at sea, 
Thiok on those who sigh for thee. 


When from home and land receding, 
And from hearts that ache to bleeding, 
Think on those behind who love thee, 
While the sun is bright above thee ; 
And when down to ocean sinking, 

in the waves bis beams are drinking, 
Think how lorg the nrght will be 

To the eyes that weep for thee. 


When thy lonely night-watch keeping, 
All below thee still and sleeping,— 
As the needle points the quarter 

Qer the wide aud trackless water, 
May thy vigils ever find thee 

Mindful of the friends behind thee! 
May thy bosoms magnet be 

Turn’d to those who wake for thee! 


When with stow aod equal motion 
Swells the bosom of the ocean, 
And thy bark is smoothly riding, 
Winle the moon is gently gliding 
Down the sky in tranqoil splendour, 
And the countless stars attend her, 
Let the brightest visions be 
Country, home and friends, to thee. 


When the tempest hover’s o’er thee, 
Danger, wreck and death before thee,— 
And the sword of fire is gleaming, 

Wild the wind—the torrent streaming— 
Then, a pious suppliant bending, 

Let thy theughts, to heaven ascending, 
Reach the Mercy Seat to be 

Met by prayers that rise for thee. 


Soon may He who holds the thunder 
Hush the winds and chain them under, 
Still the lightning round thee flashing, 
Quell the waters o’er thee dashing, 
Lift the veil that darkens heaven, 
Show the arch of promise given— 
May that Being ever be 

Light, and guide and shield to thee! 


When the land of strangers leaving, 
Homeward bound, thy ship is cleaving 
Many a billow breaking round her ;— 
While the heavens and ocean bound her, 
May the blast be tempered to thee— 
Storms and dread no more pursue thee $ 
May the friends who wait thee see 
Peace and joy return with thee! 


—_—— 


Bliss is like woman: both alike we see, 
Immutable in immutability. 


| By Dr. Johnson. 
| Let us seriously reflect of what a pud- 
ding is composed. 
flour, that ence waved in the golden 
grain, and drank of the dews of the 
_ morning ; of milk, pressed from the 
swelling udder by the gentle hand of the 
beautious milk-maid, whose beauty and 
innocence might have recommended a 
worse draught, who, while she stroked 
the udder, indulged no ambitious thoughts 
of wandering in palaces, and formed no 
plans for the destruction of her fellow 
creatures. Milch, which is drawn from 
the cow, that useful animal, that eats the 
grass of the field, and supplies us with 
| that which made the greatest part of the 
foed of mankind in the age which the 
poets have agreed to call golden. It is 
made with an egg, that miracle of nature, 
which the theoretical Burnet has com- 
pared to creation ; an egg contains mat- 
ter within its beautiful smooth surface 
and an unformed mass, which by the in. 
cubation of the parent, becomes a regular 
animal, furnished with bones and sinews. 
and covered with feathers. Let us con- 
sider, can there be more wanting to com 
plete this meditation on a Pudding! It 
more is wanting, more may be found. It 
contains salt, which keeps the sea from 
putrefaction ; salt which is made the im- 
age of intellectual essence, contributes 
to the formation of a Pudding. 
wien 
A clergyman preaching in the neigh 

borhood of Wapping, observing that mos: 
of his audience were in the sea-faring 
way, very naturally embellished his dis- 
course, with several nautical tropes and 
figures. Amongst other things, he advis- 
ed them to be ever on the watch, so that on 
whatsoever tack the evil one should bear 
dewn upon them, he might be crippled in 
action.—“Aye, master,” muttered a jolly 
son of Neptune, “but let me tell you, that 
depends on your having the weather-gage 
of him.” 


The celebrated astronomer, Dr. Maske- 
lyne, was known to be very taciturn. One 
day, on his return home in the Greenwich 
stage, a servant girl who travelled with him, 
and was disposed to be very chatty, receiv: 
ed, as usual, nothing but monosylables. On 
her leaving the coach, she thus addressed 
the Doctor—“If you’re a wise man, you've 
been a fool for not talking ; but if you are a 
fool, you’ve shown your wisdom by not ex- 
posing your folly by your tongue; and so | 





{ wish you a good morning.”’ 


It is cemposed of |/ 


Incunarton or FeMaLes. 

Dr. Johnson was a frequent visitor at 
Sheridan's. when he was in London, and 
used to fondle the children, in his rough 
way, who might so far boast of having 
been “ elevees sur les genoux des philoso- 
phies.” Observing that Mrs. Sheridan’s 
eldest daughter already began to give 
signs of that love of literature for which 
she was afterwards distinguished, and 
that she was very busily employed in 
reading his “ Ramblers,” her mether hase 
tened to assure Dr. Johnsen, it was only 
works of that unexceptional description 
which she suffered to meet the eyes of 
her little girl, “In general,” added Mrs. 
Sheridan, “Iam very careful to keep 
from her all such books as are not cal+ 
culated, by their moral tendency, ex- 
pressty for the perusal of youth.” ‘Then 
you are a fool, madam ! apne | vocile- 
rated the Doctor. ‘Turn your daughter 
loose into the library; if she is well in- 
clined, she will choose only nutricious 
food; if otherwise, all your cautions will 
avail nothing to prevent her following the 
natural bent of her inclinations.’ 





When John Horne Tooke was elected 
a member of the House of Commons, he 
was declared ineligible, because he had 
once taken orders; the ministerial mem- 
bers said he was not qualified to held his 
seat. ‘Tooke, in his reply, stated, that 
he knew of a benevolent asylum in Eng- 
land, for females who had lost their vir- 
tue. “ A poor beggar applied (he stated) 
for admission, and was asked by the 
keeper if she had ever been seduced ; to 
which she replied in the negative, with 
the blush of virgin modesty on her cheeks, 
Then retorted the keeper you have no 
business here—go forth and be qualified. 


A preacher in a country village illustrat- 
ing the subject of bis morning discourse to 
his congregation, very emphatically asked, 
what saith David on this head? Just at that 
juncture, his black boy, who had been sent 
for some meat to the butcher whose name 
was David, coming in, and supposing the 
question directed to him, answered— Davy 
say you get no more until you pay up the old 
score. 


A lady being asked what was the difference 
between a coquette and a woman of galilan- 
try, answered, ** The same that there is be- 
iween a sharper and a thief.” 
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